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July 12%. Met with Mr. William Mumford at Lathrop’s 
and sat out with him for Providence. Bated at Adam’s 
about 8 miles from Lathrop’s, where I saw a girl whose 
head-dress was a fine Burlesque on the modern head-dress 
of polite Ladies. It was of an exalted height and curiously 
decorated with Holyokes. Lodged well at Dorrances. No 
Bugs! 18 miles. 

July 18", Breakfasted at Angel’s 134 miles from Dor- 
rances, and lodged at Providence 124 miles. 

July 14%, Reached home at Dinner time 18 miles from 
Providence and found all well. 

This J ourney for the Season was exceedingly pleasant. 
The first four days were too hot for comfort; but the suc- 
ceeding six were cool and my mare was as fresh when I got 
home as when I sat off. The two men who escorted me and 

_& sum of money for the State, behaved very well and my 
companion was sociable and clever. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF METHODISM INTO PENN.- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY REV. GOLDSMITH DAY CARROW, D.D. 


[Abstract of a paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
at a stated meeting held January 12, 1885.] 


It was not until 1767 that Methodism obtained a perma- 
nent footing on Pennsylvania soil. Like many other things, 
both good and evil, it entered at the port of Philadelphia, 
On the 13th of September, 1759, French despotism saw the 
beginning of its end on this continent. Wolfe, dying in 
the arms of victory on the plains of Abraham, was im- 
mortalized by his triumph and his fall. But there was a 
subaltern in the victorious army who made a gallant fieht 
and lost an eye,—Captain Thomas Webb, the first of the 
founders of Methodism in Pennsylvania. Returning with 
his regiment to England, he was converted under the min- 
istry of Mr. Wesley, at Bath, in 1765, and being ordered 
again to duty in America, he united with the Methodists, 
and exercised among them his gifts as a local preacher. 
Appearing in the pulpit in full uniform, and marked with 
the scars of a gallant veteran, he excited no small degree of 
attention. Such a figure, in such a place, had not been seen 
since the days of Cromwell and his militant Puritans, 

Captain Webb opened his commission in Philadelphia in 
a sail-loft near the drawbridge which then spanned Dock 
Creek at Front Street. The surname of this sail-maker 
was Croft, and here in his upper room the first Methodist 
class-meeting was established. Here he ministered unt] the 
arrival of Rev. Messrs. Boardman and Pillmore jp 1769. 
The society formed in the sail-loft consisted of seven per- 
sons: James Emerson and wife, Miles Pennington ang wife, 
Robert Fitzgerald and wife, and John Hood. The latter 
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was the leader, and consequently the first class-leader in the 
metropolis of the State. Soon after the society was formed, 
Lambert Wilmer and wife, Duncan Steward and wife, Bur- 
ton Wallace and wife, Mrs. John Hood, and Mr. Croft were 
added toit. One year later (1770) John Hood was appointed 
class-leader, succeeding James Emerson. In 1783 he was 
licensed to preach by the Rev. Caleb B. Pedicord. 

The first church owned and occupied by Methodists in 
Pennsylvania was St. George’s, in Philadelphia. A German 
Reformed congregation began to build, but were unable to 
finish it, having incurred pecuniary liabilities which they 
found themselves unable to meet. An act passed by the 
Assembly in 1769 authorized the sale of the church and the 
payment of its debts. The purchase was made by Mr. 
Hockley for seven hundred pounds, who, on the 14th of June, 
1770, conveyed it by deed to Miles Pennington for six hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and on the 11th of September of the 
same year said Miles Pennington (tallow-chandler) by deed 
conveyed it to Richard Boardman, Joseph Pillmore, Thomas 
Webb, Edward Evans, Daniel Montgomery, John Dowers, 
Edmund Beach, Robert Fitzgerald, and James Emerson, 
for the sum of six hundred and fifty pounds. It was fitted 
up for worship in plain style. 

John Wesley first sent missionaries to America in 1769, 
the first being Richard Boardman and Joseph Pillmore. 
They landed in Philadelphia the same year, finding Cap- 
tain Webb in the city, and assuming the spiritual care of 
the society he had organized, entered upon their evange- 
listic labors. John King also arrived the same year, and 
began to preach without a license. His first sermon was 
delivered in the Potter’s Field (Washington Square), and 
so favorable was the impression he made that Mr. Pillmore 
gave him a license, and sent him to Wilmington, Del. In 
1771, Boardman and Pillmore were reinforced by Francis 
Asbury and Richard Wright, who came out to America by 
appointment of Mr. Wesley, arriving in Philadelphia the 
27th of October. At this date there were only ten Metho- 
dist preachers on the continent. Their order of entering 
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the work was as follows: Strawbridge, Embury, Webb, 
Williams, Boardman, Pillmore, King, Asbury, Wright, and 
Richard Owen, of Maryland, the first native American 
Methodist preacher. The year following Mr. Wesley ap- 
pointed Mr. Asbury to be his general assistant in the colo- 
nies, and enjoined upon him the duty of exercising a more 
vigorous moral discipline than had previously been en- 
forced. In June, 1773, however, Mr. Thomas Rankin, a 
Scotchman by birth, arrived in the country, having been 
appointed by Mr. Wesley general superintendent of the 
whole Methodist mission-work. He was clothed with higher 
powers than had been confided to Mr. Asbury. Meanwhile, 
all the missionaries were travelling through the country 
lying between the banks of the Hudson and the Atlantic 
coast of Maryland and Virginia. But Webb, Boardman, 
Pillmore, Asbury, Wright, and King deserve to be pre- 
eminently regarded as the founders of Pennsylvania Meth- 
odism. 

The first church erected entirely by Methodists in the 
State was located on Second Street south of Catharine Street, 
Philadelphia, and called Ebenezer. Robert Fitzgerald, one 
of the original trustees of St. George’s, who resided in the 
neighborhood of Shippen and Penn Streets, was the patron 
of the infant cause in that section of the city. He wag a 
block- and pump-maker, and had opened his shop for Meth- 
odist preaching, and the formation of a class, and the 
gradual growth of its membership led to the erection of a 
ehurch in 1790. It continued to be used long after the erec- 
tion of the Second Ebenezer church on Christian Street, 
which in turn gave place to the present edifice. 

The first church in a rural district of the State was built 
in Montgomery County in 1770, and was named Bethel. It 
was not only the first of the rural churches in point of time, 
but also in point of honor, for it was doubly consecrated to 
God by the shelter it afforded to his worshippers and to the 
wounded and dying soldiers of the patriot army, who were 
carried into it from the battle-field of Germantown. Hans 
Supplee took an active part in erecting this humble edifice, 
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and his name ig worthy of perpetuation. His wife was con- 


verted under the ministry of Captain Webb, and died in 
1841, in her ninety-second year. Some of the officers were 
quartered in his house, while Washington and his staff were 
the guests of Peter Wentz on Skippack Creek. Numbers 
of the soldiers who died in the chapel were interred in its 
burial-ground. 

Particulars as to al] other localities in which Methodism 
was first introduced in Pennsylvania cannot be given, but 
only some of the more important may be mentioned. In 
1772, Mr. Asbury first preached within the limits of what is 
now Delaware County. In all the eastern and southern coun- 
ties Methodism was introduced between the years 1769 and 
1773,—that is to say, in Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, Berks, 
York, and Lancaster. The first Conference of Methodist 
preachers in the State and in the country was convened at 
Philadelphia on Friday, July 14, 1773, and was held in St. 
George’s Church. The members were all Europeans. They 
were Thomas Rankin, who presided, Richard Boardman, 
Joseph Pillmore, Francis Asbury, Richard Wright, George 
Shadford, Thomas Webb, John King, Abraham Whitworth, 
and Joseph Yearbry. There were one hundred and eighty 
members in Philadelphia, and in the whole country eleven 
hundred and sixty. The second Conference was held in the 
same church, May 25,1774. The membership reported was 
two thousand and seventy-three, a gain of nearly a hundred 
per cent. But perilous times were at hand. The Revolu- 
tion, which had been surely gathering for several years, was 
about to break. The third Conference met in the same 
church, May 17,1775, not quite a month after the battles of 
Lexington and Concord. Mr. Rankin again presided, being 
General Superintendent of the whole work by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wesley. The gain of members in the work 
at large was one thousand and seventy-five. But in Phila- 
delphia, owing to its being the focus of political interest, 
there had been a loss of forty-three. There was no report 
from the country, and probably at that date no society had 
been formally organized outside the city. 
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The Methodist preachers, with one exception, were all of 
British birth, and were subjects of the British government. 
Mr. Wesley, being a stanch royalist, had felt it to be his 
duty to advise his societies in America to maintain their 
loyalty to the flag of the mother-country, and had addressed 
a letter to them with that endin view. From these two facts 
the patriots were amply justified in suspecting them of ad- 
hering to the British crown. And, in fact, all the preachers 
did adhere, and most of them went back to England. Fran- 
cis Asbury remained, and, being an Englishman, that fact 
naturally directed suspicion to him. In one instance he 
was arrested and fined five pounds. This occurred on the 
20th of June, 1776, near Baltimore. The withdrawal of Mr, 
Rankin from the country had devolved upon Mr. Asbury 
the general superintendence of the preachers and societies, 
This imposed upon him the duty of travelling at large; but 
he was so much embarrassed by the prevailing suspicion of 
disloyalty to the patriot cause that he retired to the house of 
Judge White, of Delaware, and remained in seclusion there 
nearly a year. During this time the preachers privately 
assembled there in conference, and the superintendent 
having counselled them, and counselled with them, sent 
them forth to their work. One incident will sufficiently 
illustrate the perils of the times. Caleb B. Pedicord, whose 
circuit was the State of New Jersey, arrived one Sabbath 
afternoon at a private house, where he had an appointment 
to preach. Within a short distance of the house there wag 
a post of the Continental army. Hearing of the preaching 
service, the commander sent an officer with a file of soldiers 
to test, not the orthodoxy, but the loyalty, of the sermon, 
As the preacher was about to begin the service, the officer 
drew up his men in line before the door, and, entering the 
room, laid his sword across the table that was used as a 
pulpit, and took a seat in front of it. The text was, « Pear 
not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” The preacher spoke to his con gregation 
of some of the things which they had good reason to fear, 
and in conclusion said they had no cause to fear the goldiers 
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if they were true to their country; “and as for myself,” 
he exclaimed, “‘if my heart beats not high and strong for 
my country’s independence, may it this moment forever 
cease to beat!”? This settled the question of loyalty, and, 
without waiting for the benediction, the soldiers marched 
back to their quarters. 

But the most important event in Methodism, the event 
that contributed most to its establishment and diffusion, oc- 
curred the year following the close of the war. In 1784 the 
societies were formed into a church, and the preachers were 
invested with authority to perform all the functions of the 
ministry. Prior to this date they had been regarded, and 
had generally regarded themselves, as laymen, only having 
the right simply to expound the Scriptures and to tell their 
own experience. The form of government adopted was the 
Episcopal, though but two orders in the ministry were 
recognized. 

It needs no argument to prove that the itinerant system 
was perfectly adapted to the social and moral condition of 
the Commonwealth at the time of its introduction. The 
bulk of the population was in towns and cities situated on 
the principal water-courses. Excepting the society of 
Quakers, the system of calling and settling pastors univer- 
sally obtained. Cities and towns, and rural settlements that 
were sufliciently numerous and wealthy, called and settled 
pastors. But, beyond these limits, the widely-scattered fami- 
lies were in a great measure left destitute of the gospel. To 
all, but especially to these, the Methodist itinerant system 
was a divine adaptation. 

Entering the Commonwealth, as has been stated, at the 
chief port in 1767 or 1768, by the end of the century Meth- 
odism had established itself in most of the principal towns 
and valleys of its northern, central, and southern sections. 
The time of its introduction into the towns I am about to 
name was in the order in which I shall name them: Reading 
in 1772; York, 1781; Wilkesbarre, 1788; Huntingdon, 
1788; Carlisle, 1789; Williamsport, 1791; Pittsburgh, about 
1801; Easton, 1802; Lancaster, 1803; New Castle, 1804; 
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Meadville, 1806; Lewisburg, 1806; Harrisburg, 1810; West 
Chester, 1810; Erie, 1826; Phoenixville, 1826; Pottsville, 
1828; Lebanon, 1828; Tamaqua, 1837; Pottstown, 1838; 
Scranton, 1840. 

The western tier of counties was found most difficult to 
penetrate. In the town of Erie there was no Methodist 
church till 1838, though a class was formed there as early 
as 1826, and a small church had been built in the county ag 
far back as 1810. The church in the town was a wooden 
building, thirty-two by forty-five feet, and cost three hun- 
dred dollars. Rev. Robert R. Roberts, subsequently elected 
bishop, was the principal pioneer. He preached in Mead- 
ville, the county-seat of Crawford County, in 1806, the 
service being held in the parlor of a hotel on a week-day 
evening; but there was no regular appointment maintained 
in the town till 1818, and the first Methodist class was not 
formed till 1824. In 1825 there was a revival, which re- 
sulted in the organization of a congregation, and the erec- 
tion of a church edifice was undertaken in 1829; but so 
small in number and so poor in their circumstances were 
the members, that several years elapsed before their humble 
house of worship was completed. In Pittsburgh Methodism 
made its first appearance, as already mentioned, about 1801. 
One of the first Methodists of the town was John Wren- 
shall, an Englishman by birth, and a local preacher. He 
was a merchant and a man of intelligence. In 1803, 
Thomas Cooper, also an Englishman, and an active and 
earnest Methodist, settled in the city, and was appointed 
leader of the first class. In the rear of his dwelling on 
Market Street there was an orchard, under whose trees the 
circuit preachers delivered their message in the summer 
season. 

A few of the founders were men of respectable education, 
some were naturally men of extraordinary intellectual 
powers, and some were endowed with the gift of eloquence 
in the legitimate and highest sense of the word. The most 
of them, however, possessed that clearness, soundness, and 
balance of the faculties which, for some unaccountable 
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reason, is called common sense, but which ought to be called 
uncommon, because it is, perhaps, the least diffused among 
men of all the gifts of God. All of them, or with rare ex- 
ceptions, were intensely and supremely devoted to the work 
of their ministry. The spirit that purified and reigned in 
their inmost souls, and that consecrated them to the service 
of preaching the gospel, may be unmistakably inferred from 
the pecuniary provision they made for their own support. 
The founders of Pennsylvania Methodism were members of 
the General Conference of 1784 that organized the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. What munificent provision the 
Conference made for themselves and their ministerial eo- 
laborers! The Conference ignored the word salary, and sub- 
stituted for it the word allowance. There were then but two 
bishops, Coke and Asbury. The allowance of a bishop was 
sixty-four dollars a year and his travelling expenses. Tray- 
elling expenses included the purchase of a new horse when 
the old one had broken down, feed for the horse when enter- 
tainment for man and beast was not offered gratis, and sad- 
dle, bridle, and saddle-bags, in which to carry the preacher’s 
wardrobe and library. It was rarely the case that a wheeled 
conveyance was used, and when such became absolutely ne- 
cessary, the conveyance and its repairs were included in the 
allowance for travelling expenses. The same allowance was 
made for each travelling preacher as for a bishop. The 
preacher’s wife was to receive the same amount stipulated 
for her husband, and there was an allowance for each child 
of a preacher under six years of sixteen dollars, and twenty- 
four dollars to each over six and under eleven years. Two 
years after this date the rule of allowance for children was — 
repealed, and no regular provision was made for them till 
the session of the, General Conference which met in the 
year 1800. This organizing Conference of 1784 also pro- 
hibited themselves and their brother preachers from taking 
fees for baptisms, marriages, and funerals. In their view 


the preachers, from the bishops to the end of the list, com- 
| posed one family, and were to share equally in the family 
provision and hardships. The General Conference of 1800 
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made arule permitting the preachers to receive marriage 
fees. But, in the event of the preacher having received his 
full annual allowance, he was to pay.over his marriage fees 
into what was called the Preachers’ Conference Fund, for 
the purpose of aiding to meet, as far as possible, the neces- 
sities of such members of the Conference as had not re- 
ceived their annual allowance. For, small as the allowance 
was, it fell fifty per cent. short much oftener than it was paid 
in full. The original sum of sixty-four dollars for the 
preacher, the same for his wife, and sixteen and twenty-four 
dollars for each of their children, according to their respec- 
tive ages, having, after a fair trial of sixteen years, been found 
to be painfully inadequate, was by the General Conference of 
1800 increased to eighty dollars for the preacher, the same 
for his wife, and for each child under seven years sixteen dol- 
lars, and for each over seven and under fourteen years twenty- 
four dollars. No provision was made for children over four- 
teen years. It seems to have been taken for granted that they 
were then capable of earning their own living. This con- 
tinued to be the allowance down to 1816, when the General 
Conference of that year raised the compensation to one hun- 
dred dollars per annum for the preacher, the same sum for 
his wife ; but there was no increase for the children, the sum 
remaining as it was fixed in 1800. This was still the allow- 
ance or salary when I became a travelling preacher. It is 
but fair to state that subsequent legislation of the General 
Conference repealed the rule fixing a specific sum for the 
support of the preacher and his family, and substituted for 
it the following rule: ‘ It shall be the duty of the Quarterly 
Conference of each circuit and station, at the session im- 
mediately preceding the Annual Conference, to appoint an 
estimating committee, consisting of three or more members 
of the church, who shall, after conferring with the preacher 
or preachers, make an estimate of the amount necessary to 
furnish a comfortable support to the preacher or preachers 
stationed among them, taking into consideration the number 
and condition of the family or families of such preacher or 
preachers, which estimate shall be subject to the action of 
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the Quarterly Conference. The travelling and moving ex- 
penses of the preachers shall not be reckoned as a part of 
the estimate, but be paid by the stewards separately.”” The 
law, you perceive, is ample for the preacher’s comfort, 
whether the disposition and ability of the church to which 
he is appointed be ample or otherwise. 

All things considered, Asbury, who was chief of the 
flying cohort, was also the greatest. There were greater 
preachers than he, though, when at his best, he was a great 
preacher. But in perception of character, soundness of 
judgment, force of will, personal influence over men, and in 
administrative talent he had no equal, while in zeal, earnest- 
ness, activity, courage, self-denial, and devotion he could 
have no superior. He never married. His reasons for re- 
maining a bachelor are thus given in his Journal, under 
date of January 26, 1804: 

“Tf I should die in celibacy, which I think quite prob- 
able, I give the following reasons for what can scarcely be 
called my choice. I was called in my 14" year, and began 
my public exercises between sixteen and seventeen. At 21 
I travelled, and at 26 I came to America. Thus far I had, 
reasons enough for a single life. It was my intention to re- 
turn to Europe at 30 years of age; but the war continued, 
and it was ten years before we had a settled and lasting 
peace. At 39 I was ordained Superintendent Bishop of 
America. Among the duties imposed upon me by my office 
was that of travelling extensively ; and I could hardly find a 
woman with grace enough to enable her to live but one 
week in fifty-two with her husband. Besides, what right 
has any man to take advantage of the affections of a woman, 
make her his wife, and, by a voluntary absence, subvert the 
whole order and economy of the marriage state, by Caper: 
rating those whom neither God, nature, nor the require, 
ments of civil society, permit long to be put asunder? It is 
neither just nor generous. I may add to this that I had but 
little money, and with this little I administered to the ne- 
cessities of a beloved mother till I was fifty-seven. If I 
have done wrong I hope God and the sex will forgive me. 

Vou. x11.—14 
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It is now my duty to bestow the pittance I have to spare 
upon the widows, and fatherless children, and poor married 
men of the conferences.” 

How many married preachers of the present day could 
give as good reasons for getting married as Bishop Asbury 
gave for remaining unmarried? He kept house in his 
saddle-bags. When not presiding in Conferences he was on 
horseback, and preaching wherever he found an open door. 
The original thirteen States and their territories constituted 
his diocese, and he traversed it annually from east to west 
and north to south, inspecting the field with his own eye, 
scaling mountains, fording rivers, threading pathless forests, 
exposed to the savage Indian, sleeping in the lofts of cabins, 
or on the ground, beneath the stars of God. 

Jesse Lee, of Virginia, was unequalled in wit and un- 
excelled in popular oratory. And not even Mr. Asbury was 
a match for him in getting a foothold for the Methodist gos- 
pel in the midst of prejudice and opposition, or in handling 
the case of a persistent enemy. 

Here mention might be made of Ezekiel Cooper, the 
strongest intellect and the most acute logician in the ranks 
of the Methodist ministry of that day; of William Penn 
Chandler, a Doctor of Medicine, who was converted and 
abandoned his medical practice to preach the gospel at his 
own expense, who was orator, revivalist, and administrator all 
in one; of Henry Boehm, son of a Mennonite preacher, who 
preached in English and German, and died recently, the 
oldest Methodist preacher in the world; of Thomas Ware, a 
worthy companion of the best, and excelled in gifts of mind 
and grace by few; of Lawrence McCoombs, who wag a 
strong-backed and strong-willed man; a son of thunder and 
a son of consolation; great in the pulpit before an audience 
that would give him time to get warm; estimating learning, 
but valuing power with God and men most of all; a great 
presiding elder; of Lawrence Lawrenson, the most diffi- 
dent of men, but of preachers at times one of the most 
overwhelming, whose sermons were heard by men who 
fancied that they shook the solid continent beneath their 
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feet, and were remembered, with tears in the eyes of their 
hearers, after the preacher had been in his grave for fifty 
years. 

A few sentences only remain for two of the most remark- 
able of all the preachers whose names are associated with 
the introduction of Methodism into Pennsylvania,—Solomon 
Sharpe and Henry White. Solomon Sharpe was a man of 
handsome and commanding presence. His intellectual 
powers were quick, vigorous, comprehensive, and highly 
original. To be brief, he was a genius, and was therefore 
necessarily, as some think, a man of eccentricities. His 
whole ministry was illumined with lightning-like displays 
of the divine presence to attest his message. 

Henry White was born on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
was of poor but worthy parentage, and was in early life ap- 
prenticed to learn the trade of a blacksmith. He spent 
twenty years on districts as presiding elder, and so anxious 
were the people to hear him that many counted the weeks 
in eagerness for the Quarterly-Meeting Sabbath to roll round. 

The growth of Methodism till it has encircled the globe, 
with all its influences of education and of benevolence and 
charity, did not come within the compass of the writer’s 
plan. It was of the introduction only that this paper was to 
treat, and to this extent it is submitted to the pleasure of 
the Society. 
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REV. WILLIAM FRAZER'S THREE PARISHES,—ST. 
THOMAS’S, ST. ANDREW’S, AND MUSCONETCONG, 
N.J.,—1768~70. } 

BY HENRY RACE, M.D. 


[Since the historical sketch of St. Thomas’s Church of Alexandria, 
Hunterdon County, N.J., was published (PENNA. MAG., Vol. X. p. 256) 
there have been discovered copies of several letters written by Rey. Wil- 
liam Frazer to Rey. Dr. Benton, one of the officers of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Mr. Frazer, under the 
patronage of this society, was missionary in charge of the parishes of St. 
Thomas’s, St. Andrew’s, and Musconetcong from May, 1768, until the 
Reyolution, and of the former two from the close of the war until his 
death, which occurred in 1795. 

The copies are in Mr. Frazer’s handwriting, and purport to have been 
made from the letters sent by him to Dr. Benton. 

In addition to these Mr. Frazer’s Marriage and Baptismal Records 
have also been found. The latter appears to be incomplete, 

These interesting relics were discovered among old papers left by Mr. 
Robert Sharp, who was a warden of St, Andrew’s Church in 1785, ] 


COPIES OF LETTERS FROM REV. WILLIAM FRAZER TO THE 
REV. DR. BENTON, IN ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON. 

Rev? Sir 
Mr. Ayers and I sail’d from London a few days after our 

taking leave of you at your house in Abington Street and 

safely arrived at Philadelphia on 21" April after an agreeable 
passage of 7 weeks. 

I repaired to my mission in two weeks after my arrival 
and met with a very kind reception from my three Congre- 
gations of Amwell, Kingwood and Muskenedkunk, and at 
their request my time is equally divided among them. 

In Amwell there is the shell of a small stone church,} 


a St. Andrew’s, at Ringoes, in the township of Amwell, Hunterdon 
Pata This church has been rebuilt (1867) at Lambertville, a short 
istance from its former location, where there is a flourishing parish, 


under the rectorship of Rey. E. K. Smith, D.D. 


